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TO SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, BART. AS THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ELECTORS OF 
WESTMINSTER. 





Sir, | Dorchester Goal, June 4, 1825. 
THis letter is neither to be adulatory, idolatrous or servile, 
nor satirical, sarcastic or insolent; but, it is hoped, instruc- 
five. It is not addressed to you from any high opinion, en- 
terlained by. the writer, of your political character; but, be- 
cause, he thinks, there are many in spite of all that Mr. 
Cobbett has said against you, who erroneously attach im- 
portance to you as a political character. His aim is, then, 
either to elevate your political character and worth to some- 
thing that shall’ merit the respect of that many, believing 
your private character to be generally fair, or to reduce that 
respect to the level of its object. And he further hopes, 
that this preamble or exordium will be explanatory of his 
purpose; as one of the last imputations he would wish is, 







that ‘Of being an imitator of the manners or principles of Mr. 
Cobbett, particularly, in the respect of an attack upon your 


public or private character. He condemns not all that Mr; 
| hi tt has said against you, thinking much of it to 7% 
b | he thinks, that there. has been malice and i 

enough throwm In to reu@er that odious on the p 
Cobbett, which would have been otherwise, or | 
other person, just. The-absence-of a little courtesy 6} 
part, in the case of a petition, has not left any malice i 
bosom of the writer towards you, nor has it change 
iota of his former fixed opinion of you; but owing you no- 
ting in the way of gratitude for past favours, nor looking 
fot ty for the future, he feels, that he can address you 
upon ublic matters, in a free fair and impartial manner. 
“isattention has been more than usually drawn towards 
you, through the new and conspicuous political station 
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which you have filled during the present session of Parlia- 
ment; and his texts will be extracts to be taken from your 
lately reported speeches. The first of these is taken from 
the New Times Newspaper of May 27, as part of a speech 
in the House of Commons, in the debate, on the motion of 
Mr. Spring Rice, for an enquiry into the state of Ireland. 
Answering Mr. Plunkett, the Attorney General for Ireland, 
you say: 

















One argument of his Honourable and Learned Friend for con- 
tinuing to act with a divided Ministry was quite fallacious—he 
meant his allusion to Parliamentary reform. The cases were dif- 
ferent; the question of reform involved no public interests—re- 
quired no sacrifice—was not one of immediate, instant urgency— 
the present omission of it brought no danger to the State. Though 
constitutional and just, it was not indispensably necessary with- 
in any particular time; but the other was notso. Whocould say 
what may happen if the Catholic Question be not granted? Eng- 
land was not so anxious about reform as she ought, and as he wish- 
ed, But Ireland was most anxious for Emancipation ; she present- 
ed innumerable petitions. Ministers underrated their own talents 
and influence with the public if the retired Government could not 
be carried on without them, and the opponents of the question should 
yield to their more liberal colleagues. The Government of the coun- 
try could not be carried on in tranquillity or security while that 
measure remained unsettled. It was said, and might be true, that 
Ireland would-not be able to sustain a civil war long; but was 
not the bare possibility of such an event replete with disaster and 
dismay ?—(Hear, hear.)—The house could not recede; Parlia- 
ment had granted too much to be able to refuse the remainder; it 
had no choice in the Catholic Question; it should go forward; 
justice should be done ; every public man ought to lend his aid 
to compel the Government to pass the question; all the great 
3 uestions ought. to be suspended till they were forced to 
people of Ireland. He fondly hoped another Session 
e it. 


“we have you saying, that the question of Catholic 
Micipation is of more immediate importance than, and 
Id be carried without reference to, parliamentary reform. 
Dut two or three years ago, you rete | your back upon Mr. 
Plunkett; because, he then pressed Catholic Emancipation 
as of more immediate importance than parliamentary re 
form; and, when in his bands, you called the annual Catho- 
lic Petition, and the debate on it, a farce, or something to 
that effect. Has the question changed? or has the putting 
the petition in his hands changed its character and with it 
that of Sir Francis Burdett? Why was the Catholic ques- 
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fon a farce in 1822 or 3 and the greatest national question 
in 1825? Because the petition fell into other hands? Strange! 
J, a bit of a public man, who have a question in hand that I 
will not lay aside for the Catholic Question, can see no diffe- 
rence in the character of the last question, in whatsover 
hands it might have been or may be placed, or in whatever 
year it might have been or may be introduced to Parliament. 
| have not the least fear to put the Catholics upon a footing 
with other dissenters ; but I think the bar which excludes 
them is just, whilst they yield obedience toa foreign legis- 
lator. This distinguishing feature in their religion makes it 
more exceptionable than that of any other sect in this 
country. 

But three days before you made this speech in the House 
of Commons, we had an after-dinner speech from you, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and that speech you con- 
eluded by giving as a toast: ‘‘ The ovly remedy for all our 
grievances, a full, fair, and free representation of the people 
ia the Commons’ House of Parliament.” Of what use 
would it be, with such a House of Lords as at present, un- 
less, upon the principle of withholding supplies, of bickering 
with other parts of the legislature, in saying, we. will not 
give you this, if you will not yield us that? A very pretty 
sort of a legislature would this be! The House of Lords 
cannot exist with a full, fair and free representation of the 
people in the House of Commons. It fell under the state of 
the representation in the reign of Charles the First, and it 
must fall again before a full, fair aud free representation of 
the people can exist as a branch of a legislature. Here is 
another contradiction in your politics: your dinner speech 
says, there is a remedy for nothing without parlia ry 

bs your parliamentary speech, that, parliar 
m 18 secondary to the Catholic Question ; but 
that you will carry neither the one nor the other, | 
@ parliament as you have at present; therefore, 
your.greatest national questions are subject to a great 
Fmay reverse the rules of comparison to expose your é 
and the errors of all our opposition men, whig men, mod 
rate, thorough or radical reformers. ‘That greater question, 
tis my intention to explain in this letter. 

_ You have been the talking advocate of some kind of re- 

ion ins the Jaws and customs of this country from 
your youth upwards: and you generalize your notions of 
necessary change under the head of parliamentary re- 
form. - Your -advocacy of this parliamentary reform 


has consisted of dinner, parliamentary, election and other 
ae 
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public meeting speeches, with a few trite letters: but you 
have never gone a step further than to say, that parliamen- 
tary reform is necessary: you are vow as far off from car. 
rying it, as when you first began to talk about it. With the 
means of doing an immense amount of good yours has been 
a wholly useless, and in some degree a mischievous politi- 
cal life. Ido not blush to say, that if I had your means, | 
would soon carry parliamentary and every other reform, 
and that too, without trenching upon the capital. 

I, too, am the advocate of parliamentary reform, and feel, 
that but little good in the way of change can be done until 
that be done. But I do what you do not. I do not parrot- 
like, keep chirpiug the words parliamentary reform; but I 
ask myself, what are the powers which oppose the accom- 
plishment of this reform? having discovered some if not all of 
them, I set heartily to work in the endeavour to remove those 
powers, and say but little about the ultimate question of par- 
liamentary reform. You must admit, abstractedly, that all 
the powers which oppose parliamentary reform are vicious, 
and [find the main power to consist of religion, which you 
support, by saying, that ald religions are good ; therefore, in 
my view, on this particular head, you are supporting with 

our right hand what you attempt to throw down with your 
eft.. I shall only so far explain here, that all religion is 
vicious, by saying that it is all founded in error and support- 
ed by fraud and falsehood. Fora more minute explanation, 
I refer. you to scores of the numbers of The Republican, 
which ;contain unanswered and unanswerable arguments 
upon the subject. 
More than once, within the last few months, you have 
id, that all religions are good; but the case is, that you 
told us what you mean or define by the word re- 
isa vague talking with a view to religious popula- 
Pas false as itis vague; for the man who is prepared 
; that all religions are good, must be either very igno- 
of the bearing of religion, or‘in a state of mental prosti- 
and ready to court the plaudits of every or of any 
Manatic. J say, that all religions are bad, and so pit my ob- 
servation, knowledge and character against yours. — 

Since the tenets of the various religions contradict each 
other on some particular heads, they~eannot all be well 
founded, there must be error in some, there must be error 10 
all but one, there is error in all. All might be wrong; but 
neither all nor any two can be right. My examination has 
assured me, that all are wrong, that all are bad, and if not 
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all vicious with respect to individual action, they are all vi- 
cious in a social sense. They all originate in a personifica- 
tion of powers that actonly by mechanical impulse; they 
have their basis 10 an ignorance of physics and are the off- 
spring of the imaginative powers of the human body, sus- 
ceptible of terror through an ignorance of itself and of its 
relations to the surrounding identities. 

Can that religion, or these religions, be good that formsa 
hell or unquenchable lake of fire for the lasting torture of all 
dissenters and of all who have not been initiated into each 
particular faith, infants as well as grown persons, who have 
never heard of the identical faith ? We read in the papers of 
the day, that the King of France, though he was willing to 
tolerate dissenters from the Gallican Church, assured them, 
froma sense of duty, that they could not be saved from this 
religiously imagined hell! What further proof need we, that 
.every such religion depraves the human mind and excludes 
allsympathy but for the members of a sect? 

Can that religion be good, each section of which consti- 
tutes its members the bitter enemies of every dissenter , and 
which has, from its origin, been the constant source of civil 
and foreign war? Can the laws of that country be good, 
the half of which are made for the regulation of religious 
animosities and for a taxation for the support of religion ? 
Until of Jate there was scarcely an act of parliament upon 
our statute books but was in some part identified with and 
made subservient to religious purposes. Such is the Chris- 
tian Religion, every section of which you pronounce to be 
, good; a pronunciation which proves itself false, and proves 
also, that you do not privately and sincerely attach your- 
self to any one, proves, that when you made it, y 
the fawning hypocrite. 

‘You may see, that you can de-no good by this p 
support of religion, and I wish you to see, that, in s 
porting religion, you are one of the strongest oppone 
parliamentary reform. Parliamentary Reform, in e 
means an expunging from our statute books every bad | 
and the enactment of none but such as are good and such 
a correspond with the highest state of current knowledge. 
It:means this, or nothing. If, with you, it means this, 
@ little reflection will convince you, that any kind of le- 
Gislation about religion, other than to repeal existing reli- 
tous laws, is an evil legislation. You will support par- 

mentary reform by endeavouring to pull down the Pro- 
festant Church, but not by endeavouring to raise the Ro- 
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man Catholic Church. Make the level as low as you cap 
but do not elevate it. 1 
To accomplish an object, we mast remove the impedi- 
ments to that accomplishment. If we do not work upon 
this ground, we make no progress towards our object. It 
is the principle of established religion to decry all change 
that does not increase its influence. The Roman Catholic 
Church acted upon this principle, until its influence became 
enormousand broke asunder, by its own ill compacted weight; 
hence came the sectarianism that now exists. The established 
Church of England has also passed the zenith of its power, 
and instead of gathering new influence, it feels, that like the 
Roman Catholic Church, it has to combat for the protection 
of that which is now daily sought to be wrenched from it. 
Who, then, that calls himself an advocate for parliamentary 
reform, can consistently talk about all religions being good, 
about a particular desire to preserve the established church in 
the plenitude of its influence. That Church opposes parlia- 
mentary reform and isitsonly effectual opponent. Sir Francis 
Burdett would be thought the champion of parliamentary 
reform, whilst he cherishes by words the only obstacle to its 
accomplishment. 
- Put.the profits and influence of religion dside and then see 
what obstacle you: have to parliamentary reform. I allow 
not,the existence of what is called. a disinterested person. | 
do not, on my own part, with. my years of imprisonment 
about: me, seek to be thought a disinterested person. I 
crave all possible power, money and other influence, and | 
acknowledge, that my labours have no other aim. Disin- 
terestedness means nothing but indolence, such as you as 
y man feel, or incapacity to act for further ad- 
lallow no man, not even myself, to be an ex- 
mo this rule. Any variance in our actions arises 
ing our advantages in other lights, or through mis- 
Upon this principle of human action, I see no obsta- 
parliamentary reform but interest, and that ignorance 
"nich is ignorantly influenced by interested persons. I see 
also, that the cementing power of the interested, in oppos- 
ing parliamentary reform, is religion, and seeing this, I see, 
that the cementing power must be removed before the strong- 
ly cemented fabric of collateral:interest. can be removed. 
ask myself, assured:that such a fabric cannot be good which 
does not exist for, the welfare of the majority, how 1 can 
work to its removal. [ enquire first, what is religion? 
do not, like you, find it all good; but I find: it all bad. | 


find that it is all founded in error; that pretending to be of 
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superhuman origin, it is, in reality, of sab-human origin, and 
a gross cheat upon the credulity of mankind. Isee, that to 
expose this cheat well, to make it known to the majority of 
the people, will remove the foundation of all their bad laws, 
without disturbing one that is good. I see, that the remo- 
val of religion and its influence will open the way, and that 
only, to what you call parliamentary reform. Now, pray, 
ean you see, that I and they who act with me are the only 
real parliamentary reformers in the country ? 

“What we want is, a pure legislature, surrounded by no 
other influence than that of the majority for whom the laws 
are to be made. Then the question comes, how is the ex- 
isting legislature to be purified other than by removing the 
impurities that now surround it. Will it purify itself, think 

u? Have you or have you not yet had sufficient experience 
on that head, or will you again move Catholic Relief Bills 
and Parliamentary Reform Bills before the House of Com- 
mons as it now exists? Ifacorrupt body, interested in the 
preservation of its own corruptions, will not purify itself, as 
it isnot to be expected that it should, how or by whom 
‘should it be purified? The people cannot set up a superior 
legislature without arms in their hands and with an armed 
ing force. 
~The pith of the question of parliamentary reform is now 
reduced to a nut shell quantity, either we must take up arms 
for its attainment, or we must work, who are not interested 
‘inexisting corruptions, in removing all that influence which 
cements those corruptions. My view of the question has 
long been settled. If the corruptions of the day, which op- 
pose parliamentary reform, are to be finally settled by force 
of arms, then, I say, let us prepare for that settlement; but 
Ket us take our own time and chuse our own gr for 
tle. Our preparation must consist of every thi 
weaken our enemy. and strengthen ourselves ; b 
the printing press, and by the power of knowledge, 
so much of justice on our side, that we can gain gro 
ourenemy and keep him inactive, until a moment arr 
which we can easily overthrow him. But we cannot gt 
“gtound by saying, that ali religions are good, nor by doing 
“any one thing that supports the cementing influence of the 
“eorruptions of the day. Surely, you would not put the 
“question of parliamentary reform upon the issue of a religi- 
“00s civil war; and yet such is the tendency of your speeches ; 
‘and such, I believe, the notions of many who act with you 
‘in the'silly affair of the Roman Catholics. If no man could 
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show the Roman Catholics to be in error on the ground of 
religious tenets, then, indeed, would it be just and proper to 
espouse their cause; but so long as they sbrink from discus- 
sion with me and others, so long they are a religious body 
deserving of no encouragement, nor of any generous support. 
Our object should ve to harmonize the sects by shewing them 
all, and impartially, the errors in which they stand. ‘There 
is no other means of amicable arrangement. The sophistry 
of Mr. Peel, that each should maintain his own opinions 
without seeking to make proselytes, is the most contempti- 
ble that was ever uttered by man, and exhibits great igno- 
of the history and character of religion and its sects. The 
matter of religion should be left to free discussion, to stand 
or fall according to its merits; and wherever there is discus- 
sion or any kind of preaching or writing, there will be pro- 
selytism. Mr. Peel must be taught, that good laws will ne- 
ver meddle with the opinions of mankind that are necessa- 
Tily one thing to day and another thing to morrow. Law 
has no proper existence butin the protection of person and 
property ; but not the protection of such an evanescent pro- 
_perty as the imaginations of the person. Here we benefit, 
and can only improve our knowledge, by mutual assault. 
Assault each others opinions as much as we will, we cannot 
do a real injury to the person. If we do an injury of any 
kind to the individual, it must be with reference to the good 
of many. Intelligence is the offspring of a conflict of opi- 
nion: thesharper that conflict, the greater will be the aggre- 
gate of existing knowledge; but without that conflict, man- 
. kind will fall into the ignorance of other animals. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, by stilling enquiry, by staying that 
conflict, by filling the minds of its deluded votaries witha 
bsurdities, has reduced millions of men to a level, 
bre of knowledge, with the cattle of the field: and 

ominant feature in religion without sects, that it 
up the sources of knowledge and robs man of that on- 
ity which distinguishes him from other animals—his 










ner speech, I find you saying, that all religions are good, and 
praising the speech of Hodgkins of Manchester, a working 
» man, because it was free from the tincture of religion. Ac- 
cording to your first proposition, the more the speech of 
Hodgkins on the Catholic Question had been tinctured with 
religion, the better it would have been. But Hodgkins knew 
better; nor has he gained that knowledge from your dinner 
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or parliamentary Speeches; but, if I am not mistaken in the 
person, chiefly from the writings of Thomas Paine, chiefly 
from having his mind early put into a proper train for im- 
provement, chiefly from the encouragement he found in 
Paine and similar writers to think for himself, and, above 


all, to speak what he thinks. 
_ My greater national question than your two greatest is, 
the removal of religion, which is the removal of ignorance. 


Religion not only keeps the mass of the people in a state of 
deplorable ignorance and wretchedness; but itis the pivot of 
all the corruptions of the government. The influence of pen- 
sions, places, and sinecures, of the army and navy, would be 
just nothing at ajl without the basis of religion. ‘The Priests 
are aunited body as to interests scattered so as to have one 
or more in every parish and to exercise great influence over 
the mass of the people. There is no means of removing that 
influence from over the mass of the people, but in shewing 


them, that the religion, the doctrines, which these priests 
preach, are ill-founded and injurious. This is my effort. 
Here | feel that I am one of the first and principal advocates 


for parliamentary reform.” You have been twenty years, 
P y A 


with immense means in your_hands, advocating, in words, 
parliamentary reform, without having made one step for- 


ward. J was trammellediwith your notions for a year or 






two; but I saw zeal witliout effect, bustle without dispatch, 
and concluded, that there was something wrong among us, 
some impediment to the accomplishment of our object. | 
sought from books and from my own reflections for new in- 
formation. _1 thought and compared, thought with thought, 
wmen with men, system with system, until | came to the con- 
_ @lusion, that religion was the great obstacle to human im- 
. provement, and, reckless of consequences, I declagedJ 
‘ Vidual war upon it. I am still in Gaol, ’tis tr 
_What I have done, see how com pletely | have chan 
whole tone-of the country, in the course of six ye@ 
have evidently sickened the government and Vice Soci 
further prosecutions, and if they renew them out of bra 
or form, it shall be only to sustain new defeat. The Attor- 
ney General (Copley) lied again, this week, on the presenta- 
; tion of @ petition from me and others by Mr. Brougham. He 
Said, that, when he came into office, it had been thought ex- 
edient, to institute prosecutions agaiust six or seven per- 
Sons, and that the measure had had its desired effect. 1 can- 
Rot say what the desired effect was; but if it was the desire 
of discomfiture on the part of the government, that effect 
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was accomplished. But that was not the meaning intended 
to be conveyed to the country. The only effect the last 
batch of prosecutions had, was, to deter one respectable 
house in London from taking orders for my publications, 
and the end of that has been, to extend the ramification of 
my own direct agency. I found applications from several 
towns in consequence, into which I had nota knowledge 
that a book of mine had entered. It is quite enough that 
there is one open house in London for my publications. [ 
do not wish more, though, out of bravado, and to my own 
pecuniary injury, I lately encouraged the opening of other 
shops. Another thing, I wish to have the whole of the 
country agency in my own hands, to know what progress I 
make in the various parts. So far, the desired effect of the 
Attotney General’s six or seven prosecutions was to do me 
good. Another effect, whether desired or not by him, isthe 
institution of the Newgate Magazine, in which he may see, 
that he has created six or seven very able writers against 
himself, by his six or seven prosecutions. I wonder that you, 
opposition M. P.s, cannot mortify him and Peel by a little 
explanation of this kind. You cannot be ignorant of the 
particulars without being criminally ignorant as a public 
men. A man in your station ought to know every thing 
that passes and to draw inferetices from the whole as a 
‘whole. 

In your time, you have said a great deal against the 
standing army, even whilst educating your son as one of its 
ornaments; but the standing army of black coats is the 
country’s greatest evil. Your red and blue coat army is 
but the spawn of the black coats: a spawn that will not 
ropagate, if you will assist me to get rid of the parent. 

in all prey upon the produce of the Jabouring 
religion is the corruption in which they are engen- 
' Let us, and all who talk about parliamentary re- 
‘unite to root out religion. Ordo you show, or get 
other persen to shew, how and why that all religion !s 
Hood. Religion is the watchword of our government, and 
indeed of all the governments of Europe. Are these govern- 
ments all good? Is any one of them good? Is there any 
one better than the other, upon any other principle, than that 
of less of religious bigotry and influence? Are they not one 
worse than the other in the same ratio as religion predom!- 
tates? Spain and Portugal have the very essence of that 
religion which you say is not hostile to civil freedom! What 
overthrew the Cortes of those countries? Not the French 
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Army. The French Army could not do it in Buonaparte’s 
time, when the Priests were on the side of the Cortes. 
Then, the question proper between you and me is, is the reli- 
gion. of Spain and Portugal good? 

This is my first public letter addressed to you. When} 
came into the field of politics, I found it quite fashionable 
among the political writers to be addressing letters to you, 
indeed, you were almost the centre of the political world in 
this country. 1 resolved that would not imitate these men, 
aad, fora long time, concluded, that I would neither say 
any thing, for or against you, but as your future conduct: 
should require. { saw, that neither you, nor any of your 
acquaintance, were the proper leaders which the mass of the ~ 

ple wanted. Many will recollect my saying this so ear- 
Gasiba year 1817 and 18, Since that time, [ have been 
going steadily forward, and you, for every step forward, 
’ have made two, backward. We are now atthe antipodes of 
political faith; for, you say, that all religions are good, I 
say, thatall are bad. I cango no further than | have gone; 
but I am quite sure of one thing—that I cannot step back- 
watd, unless you or some other person can convince me of 
Crror,  « 
_ Lhave. often thought, and do think, that men of your class, 
nursed. in, the lap.of luxury, are wholly unfit to become ad- 
vocates for the mass. of the people, the working people, or 
their representatives for any business whatever. Were they 
wise, instead of choosing titled men, or of being bought by 
monied men, they would choose one from among themselves 
to represent their interest in all matters. There is no more 
affinity between you and the majority of the Electors of 
Westminster, than there is between me and the priests of th 
Established Church. You have for near twenty year 
their nominal representative, and what in the long! 
time, have you done? What good law have you 
lead to propose? of what bad law have you moved t 
peal? Whose oppression have you sought to mitigat 
- what oppressed man has said—I can be sure of a friend in 
Sir Francis Burdett? How many cases of oppression have 
been transmitted to you unnoticed, unless, as at Court, some 
courtly person presents it? I havea knowledge of several 
cases of this kind, and I have reasons to think, that neglect 
of political duty, as a public man, is your general character. 
Such is the general character of those men, who wish to be 
called the natural leaders of the people. The natural leaders 
of the people, the working people, are the most intelligent 
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men among themselves; for instance, Hodgkins of Map. 
chester would bea good natural leader for apy thing that the 
people of Manchester may want of a leader. He would ¢ 
more good in the House of Commons, in one year, than Sir 
Francis Burdett has done in the twenty of bis parliamentar 

career. y 

A man is not honest, who is not bold enough to be honest 
and active enough not to neglect that which he ought to do. 
Every thing in human action may be resolved into right or 
wrong, and even fo neglect to do right is to do wrong. 

I hope, that I have done right in addressing to you this 
letter; for, 1 felt, that I should do wrong ifI did not. When 
I hear- you say, that all other national questions should be 
put aside, until a dozen or two of Roman Catholics are ab- 
solved from using the word spiritual ina certain oath, which 
you and others do not object to use, I think it time, that I 
or some other person, should attempt to set you right. The 
carrying of what you call Catholic Emancipation will do 
nothing for Ireland but put her upon new demands. It is 
ridiculous to suppose, that it will quiet her people, whilst all 
their real oppressions remain. This word spiritual, in an 
oath, is the least of her oppressions, and really, not worth a 
serious thought. You will probably live long enough to 
learn, that no good is to be done by truckling to religious 
prejudices, and that the only way to remove them is, fo 
shew their bad foundation. That you may see your great- 
est national questions accordiug to my view of them, and 
discover, that there is a still greater national question, which 
embraces both, and all, is the sincere wish of 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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GOLDEN AGE!—ATHEISM AND MORALITY! 





Tus following tract is copied into “The Republican” to shew 
that Atheism was prevalent among the enlightened Hindoos many 
thousands of years ago, at a time when they were in reality the 
masters of the whole of the habitable part of the earth. Itis known 
that the Hindoo records set at nought the chronology of the Bible 
and make the contents of the latter but as a thing of yesterday’s 
origin: and an antiquarian society, tobe really useful, would devote 
its whole influence to the preservation of those records by the 
powers of the printing press. Nothing of European Records be- 

ond. those now in print can be of the least importance to man- 
Lind, whilst the records of Hindostan and of China are filled 
with sublime morality and with the most important astronomical 
circumstances... They contain, in fact, the history of the earth 
for ages past, which gives the most contemptible character to the 
Bible, and to all the European histories of the earth. The Bible 
has hitherto been powerful enough to prevent the disclosure of 
the contents of those Hindostan Records: but the time has come 
for the putting down of the power of the Bible and for a free and 
fair enquiry into the authenticity and value of all existing re- 
cords, To trace all history to the Jews, to a sect or tribe, that, 
as a nation, must have been far below in numerical and territorial 
consequence, any one of the petty principalities of Germany, is 
an outrage upon history and historians; but it is very probable, 
that a fair and full disclosure of the Hindostan Records would 
give us the very origin of this sect or tribe of Jews. 

It is known by something more than tradition, that Hindostan 
was once the centre of an empire, far, very far, more extensive 
than that which was subsequently formed by Alexander, Tamer- 
lane, Bonaparte, or any emperor of which we have current records. 
Under that great empire, the most sublime morality was»ta 
and morality appears to have been the only public doctrine. 
is enough of moral scraps preserved to justify this conclu 
the writings of Confucious, and he refers to antient auth 
precisely the same character with himself. So it will be f 
in the following tract, that, near two thousand years ago, th 
existed among them, the philosophy of Soogot, an atheistical philo- 
Sopher, and that a Soogot was a lord of the universe, a most cor- 
rect expression, an atheist that admitted no Lord superior to him- 
self! Your modern religion! your idolatry! how contemptible in 
the eyes of such a Soogot or Atheist, who knows himself to be a 
Lord of the Universe, and that there is no intelligent being of a 
higher character! Grand sublime idea! The two first paragraphs 
in the following tract are a master-piece in defence of Atheism. 
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How beautiful the style! the sentiment! how strong the expres- 
-sion! Show me, Jew or Christian, a passage in your boasted sa- 

cred scriptures like the following paragraphs : 
Prosperity! His wishes are accomplished. His heart is 
stedfast in the cause of others. He walks in the paths of virtue 
_ May the achievements of this fortunate prince cause innumerable 
blessings to his People! 

“ By displaying the strength of his genius, he hath discovered 
the road to all human acquirements; for being a Soogot (an athe- 
ist) he is Lord of the Universe.” 

This lastparagraph comprehends all that can be said of atheism - 


and that ald is superior to whatever can be said of all other sys- 


tems or characters put together. 

We have some evidence also, that the inhabitants of this grand, 
antient Hindoston Empire were a vegetable eating people and not 
disposed to the shedding of blood, asthe religious mass of man- 
kind is at this day. There is evidence also, that, whatever of an- 
tient science, or of good in human polity, has been handed down, 
by individuals or sects, to modern nations, has been continuations, 
detached preservations, of the discoveries and systems of these 
antient, moral, peaceable and scientific Hindoos. I am of opinion, 
that the much boasted Golden Age was an atheistical and moral 
age, and that the recorded degeneration, such as the Silver Age, 
the Brazen Age, the Iron Age, and now the Wooden Age, as a 
witty correspondent of mine called it*, have been brought on by 
the growth of religion, of idolatry, and by the bloody dissensions 
which have followed in its train. All that I can gather, from 
what I read of oriental literature, strengthens this notion of mine, 
and, if ever an age superior to another did pass, it must have de- 
rived its superiority from the absence of distracting and degrad- 
ing idolatry. Fellow men and fellow women, let us endeavour 
to bring about another Golden Age. Let us renounce idolatry. 
Let us be Soogots and claim the style of Lords of the Sate: 







reference to the Christian God, the divine Sen of a Carpenter. 





RANSLATION OF A RUYAL GRANT OF LAND BY ONE 
OF THE ANCIENT RAAJAAS OF HINDOSTAN, 


From the original in the Shanserit Language and Character, Engraved upon 
a Copper Plate, bearing date 56 years before the Christian ra; and dis- 
covered some years since amongst the ruins at Mongueer. 


PRINTED AT CALCUTTA BY THE TRANSLATOR. 1781. 
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To the Honourable Warren Hastines, Esq; Governor 
; General, 8c. &c. 

HonovRaBLe Sir, . 
As it was by your immediate command I undertook to translate this very 
curious and interesting relick of Hindoo antiquity, I think it my duty thus 
publicly, to acknowledge such a distinguishing mark of your favour; aud 
if the execution of the pleasing task you imposed upon me should be ho- 
noured with your approbation, it will be a farther inducement for me to 
pursue the study of the Shanscrit language, in the intricacies of which so 
much valuable learning lies hidden. 

I am, with the greatest Respect, Honourable Sir, your very obedient 
and most obliged humble Servant, 

CHARLES WILKINS. 





DEB PAAL DEB. 


| ProsperiTy! 

His wishes are accomplished. His heart is stedfast in the cause of others. 
He walks in the paths of virtue. May the achievements of this fortunate 
Prince cause innumerable blessings to his People! 
_ By displaying the strength of his genius, he hath discovered the road to 
all haman acquirements; for being a Soogot' he is Lord of the Universe. 

Gopaal, King of the World, possessed matchless good Fortune: He was 
Lord of two Brides; the Earth and her Wealth. By comparison of the 
ogy was likened unto Preetoo*, Sogor*® and others, and it is cre- 

When his innumerable army marched, the heavens were so filled with 
the dust of their, feet, that the birds of the air could rest upon it. 

He acted according to what is wrttten in the Shastaa‘*, and obliged the 
different sects to conform to their proper tenets. He was blessed with a 
son, Dhormo Paal, when he became independent of his forefathers, who 
are in heaven. 





1 Soogot—-signifies an Atheist, or follower of the Tenets of Soogot a Phi- 
r, who is said to have flourished at a place called Keekot in the 
rovince of Behar, one thousand years after the commencement of the 
Rubadees. or Iron Age; of which this is the 4882d Year. He beliey 
in visible things only, or such as may be deduced from effects the 
of which is known: as from Smoke the existence of Fire. H 
many books to prove the obsurdity of the religion of the 
and some upon-Astronomy-—and other-sciences, all which are said 
now in being. He further held that all our actions are attended by 
own rewards and punishments in this life; and that all animals baving 
equal right to existence with Man, they should not be killed either for 
sport or food. 

* Preetoo—was the son of Beno, and Raajaa of a place called “Beetoor 
near Lucknow. He flourished in the first Age of the World, and is said 
to have levelled the earth, and having prepared it for cultivation, obliged 
the people to live in society. 

ie the name of a Raajaa who lived in the second Age at Ojoodho, 
and is said to have dug the Rivers. 

* Shaastaa—book of divine ordinations: The word is derived from a 
Toot signifying to command. Ate: : 
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His elephants moved like walking mountains, and the earth, o | 
by their weiglit and mouldered into dust, found refuge in the ene a 
heavens. wee: 

He went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good, and happily his is 
salvation was effected at the same time: for his servants visited Kedaar5 the 
and: drank milk according to the law; and they offered up their vows, syo’ 
where the Ganges joins the ocean, and at Gokornaa® and other places’. , tior 

When he had compleated his conquests, ‘he. released all the rebellious f 
Princes he had made captive, and each returning to’ his own country laden wh 
with presents, reflected upon this generous deed, and longed to see him for 
again as mortals, remembering a pre-existence, wish to return to the bla 
realms of light. the 

This Prince took the hand of the daughter of Porobol, Raajaa of many tha 
countries, whose name was Ronna Debce ; and he became settled. mi 

The People, being amazed at her beauty, formed different opinions of in 
her: Some said it was Luckee® herself in in her shape; others that the (wi 
earth had assumed her form; many said it was the Raajaas fame and re- gre 
putation ; and others that a household Goddess had entered his palace. mif 
And her wisdom and virtue set her above all the Ladies of the court. Ra 

This virtuous and praise-worthy Princess bore a son Deb Paal Deb, as see 
the shell of the ocean produces the pearl : ow 

In whose heart there is no impurity; of few words, and gentle manuers ; to 
and who peaceably inherited the kingdom of his father as Bodheesutwo° hye 
succeeded Svogot. hac 

He, who marching through many countries making conquests, arrived tre 
with his Elephants in the forests of the mountains of Beendhyo", where Ch 
seeing again their long lost families, they mixed their mutual tears; and K 


who going to subdue other Princes, his young Horses meeting their females tof 
at Komboge'', they mutually neighed for joy. 

He who has opened again the road of liberality, which was first marked 
eut in the Kreeto Joog'* by Bolee ; in which Bhaargob'* walked in the 





5 Kedaar—a famous place situated to the north of Hindostan, visited, to 
this day, on account of its supposed sanctity. 
* ‘Gokornaa—a place of religious resort near Punjab. —_- ‘yA ye 
7 This and a few other passages appear inconsistent with the principles 
of a Soogot; to reconcile it therefore, it should"be remarked, that as he 
issuing his orders to Subjects of a different persuasion, it was natural 
to use a language the best calculated to strike them with awe, and 
| to a performance of hiscommands. The Pundit, by whose as- th 
this translation was made, when he was desired to explain this 
contradiction, asked whether we did not, in eur courts swear a 
man upon the Kooran and a Hindoo by the waters of the Ganges, 
gh we ourselves had not the least faith in either. C, 
® Luckee—the Hindoo Goddess of fortune. ia 
® Bodheesotwo—was the son of Soogot. 
1° Béeendhyo—name of the mountains on the continent near Ceylon. 
1! Komboge—now called Cambay. 
1 Kreeto Joog—the first age of the world, sometimes called the Suéfee a 
Joog or age of purity. : ‘ 
Bolee—a famous giant of the first age who is fabled to have conquer- 
ed earth, heaven and hell. ol 
“ Bhargob—a Brahmon, who having put to death all all the princes of 
the earth, usurped the government of the whole. 
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Tretaa Joog ** ; which was cleansed by Korno"* in the Dwapor Joog" ; and 

in choked up in the Kelee Joog**: af } f : 

was again P dog”; alter the death of Sokod- 
19 


He who conquered the Earth from the source of the Ganges, as far as 
the well known Bridge which was constructed by the Enemy of Dosaa- 
syo®; from the River of Luckeecool*', as far as the Ocean of the habita- 
tion of Boroon™. 

At Mood-go-gheeree s. where Is encamped his victorious army; across 
whose river a bridge of boats is constructed for a road, which is mistaken 
for a chain of mountains; where immense herds of elephants, like thick 
black clouds, so darken the face of day, that people think it the season. of 
the rains ; whither the Princes of the North send so many troops of horse, 
that the dust of their hoofs spreads darkness on all sides : whither so many 
mighty Chiefs of Jumboodweep* resort to pay their respects, that the earth 
ps Breer the weight of the feet of their attendants. There Deb Paal Deb 
(who, walking in the foot-steps of the mighty Lord of the great Soogots, the 

tCommander, Raajaa of Mohaa Raajaas Dormmo Paal Deb ; is himself, 
mighty Lord of the great Soogots, a great Commander, and Raajaa of Mohaa 
jaas ) issues his Commands,—10 all the inhabitants of the town of Me- 
sekaa, situated in Kreemelaa, in the province of Sree Nogor®, which is my 


own rty, and which is not divided by any land belonging to another ; 
to ook and Ses pootro; to the Omaatyo*, Mohaa-kaartiaa- 
* hreeteeko, Mohaa-Dondo-Nayk, Mohaa-Proteehaar, Mohaa-Saamonto, Ma- 


haa-Dow-Saadhon-Saadhoneeko, Mohaa, Koomaaraa-Matyo ; to the Promaa- 
tree and Sorobhongo; to the Raajostaaneeyo, Ooporeeko, Daasaaporaadheeko, 
Chowrod-dhoroneeko, Daandeeko, Dondopaaseeko, Sowl-keeko, Gowlméeko, 
Kyotropo, Praantopaalo, Kothtopaalo and Kaandaarkyo, to the Todaajook- 
toto'and the Beeneejooktoko ; to the Keeper of the elephants, horses and 





® Treeto Joog—-the second age, or of three parts good. 

® Korno—a famous Hero in the third age of the world. He was Gene- 
ral to Doorjodhon, whose wars with Joodosteer are the subject of the Mo- 
habarot, the grand Epic Poem of the Hindoos. 

" Dwapsr Joog—the third age of the world. 

" Kolee Joog—the fourth or present age of the world, of which 4882 
years are elapsed. : 

" Sokodweesee—an Epithet of Beekromaadeetyo a famous Raajaa. He 
succeeded his brother Pihuadeetyo; whom he put to death. 


red saasyo—one of the names of Rabon, whose wars with Raam 
the subject of a Poem called the Raamayon. 


* Luckeecool—now-called_Luckeepoor.. 


* Bor oon—God of thé-ocean. ; 
a ng to this account the Raajaa’s Dominions extended from t 
Cow’s Mouth to Adam’s bridge in Ceylon, said to have been built by Ram 
a his wars with Raabon ; from Luckeepoor as far as Goozeerut. 


"1 rr sc ehetree—n0w called Mongueer. re 
umboodweep—according to the Hindoo Geography, implies the habit- 
able part of the Earth, ; pias 
Re Sree Nogor—the ancient name of Patua. 
: Omaatyo Prime Minister. Mohaa-kaarttaa-kreeteeko Chief Investigator 
of all things. Mo-haa-Dondo-Nayk Chief Officer of Punishments. Mohaa- 
No. 23, Vol. XI. fp 
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camels ; to the Keeper of the mares, colts, cows, buffaloes, sheep, and 1 
goats ; to the Dootoprysoneeko, Gomaa-Gomeeko, and Obheetworomaano - ~ 
the Beesrypotee, Toropotee and Toreeko. To the different tribes, Gour 
Maalvob, Khoso, Hooon, Kooleeko, Kornaato, Laasaato, and Bhoto: to all 
others of our subjects, who are not here specified ; and to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages, from the Braahmon and fathers of large fami- 
lies, to the tribes of Medo Ondoroko, and Chondaalo. 

' . Be it known, that I have given the above mentionened town of Mesecka 
whose limits include the fields where the cattle graze above and below 
the surface, with all the lands belonging to it; together with all the Mango a 
and Modhoo trees; all its waters and all their banks and verdure ; all its 
rents and tolls, with all fines for crimes, and rewards for catching thieves, 
In it there shall be no molestation, no passage for Troops; nor shall any 
one take from it the smallest part. I give likewise everything that has 
been possessed by the servants of Raajaa: I give the Earth and Sky, as 
long as the Sun aud Moon shall last: except, however, such lands as have 
been given to God, and to the Braahmons, which they have long possessed 
and now enjoy. And-that the glory of my father and mother, and m 
own fame may be increased, I have caused this Saason*’ to be aeetel 
and granted unto the great Botho Beehkoraato Meesro, who has acquired 
all the wisdom of books aad has studied the Beads* under Oslaayons ; who 
is descended from Owpomonyobo ; whois the son of the learned and imma- 
culate Botho Boraahoraato, and whose grandfather was Botho Beesworaato, 
learned in the Beads, and expert in performing the Jog*. 

Know all the aforesaid, that as bestowing is meritorious, so taking 
away deserves punishment ; wherefore, leave it as I have granted it. Let 
ali his neighbours and those who till the land, be obedient to my com- 


22 | 


ae 


mands. What you have formerly been accustomed to perform and pay, 
do it unto him in all things. Dated in the 38d Sombot™, and 21st day of 
the month of Maargo- A 





Protee-haar Chief Keeper of the Gates. Mohaa Saamonto Generalissimo. 
Mohaa- Dow-Saadhon-Saadhoneeko Chief Obviator of: Difficulties. Mohaa- 
Koomaaraa- Matyo Chief Instructor of Children. Promaatree Keeper of A 
the Records. Sorobhongo Patrols. Raajostaaneeyo Vice Roy. Ooporeeko 
Superintendent. _Daasaa-raadheeko Investigator of Crimes. Chow-rod-dho- 
roneek Thief Catcher. Daan deeko Mace Bearer. Dondo-paseeko Keeper 
of the Instruments of Punishment. Sowl-keeko Collector of Customs. 
o Commander of a small party. Kyotropo Supervisor of Culti- 
Praantopaalo-Guard of the suburbs. Kothtopaalo Commander of 
rt. Kaandaarokyo Guard of the Wards of the City. Todaajooktoko 
nief Guard of the Wards. Beeneejooktoko Director ot affairs. Dooto- 
soneeko Chief of the Spies. Gomaa-Gomeko Messengers. Obheeworo- 

maano Swift Messengers. Beesoypotee Governor of a City. Toropotee Su- 
perintendant of the Rivers. Toreeko Chief of the Boats. 

7 Saason—signifies an Edict. 

*8 ‘Beads—Hindoo Scriptures. 

® Jog—sacrifice. | 

* Sombot—implies the Era of Raajaa Beekromadeetyo. The Brahmons 
throughout Hindostan keep time according to the three following Epochas : 
The Kolyotdo from the flight of Kreeshno, or commencement of Kolee Joog 
4882 ree The Sombot, from the death of Beekromadytyo 1837 yea'> 
The Sokaabdo from the death of Raajaa Soko 1703. : 
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Thus speak the following Slokes™ ftom the Dormmo Onoosaason: 


1, 


« Ram hath required, from time to time, of all the the Raajaas that ma 
reign, that the Bridge of their Beneficence be the same, enti’ thal they do 


continually repair it. 
2 


«Lands have been granted by Sogor and many other Raajaas; and the 
fame of their deeds devolves to their Successors. 


3. 

“He who dispossesses any one of his property, which I myself, or others 
have given, may his ordure, and that of his father, be filled with worms, 
and their flesh grow rotten ! 

4. 

“ Riches and the life of Man are as transient as drops of water upon a 
leafiof the Lotus. Learning this truth, O Man! do not attempt to deprive 
another of his Reputation.” 

The Raajaa, for the public good, hath appointed his virtuous son Raa- 
jeyo Paal, to the dignity of Jowbo Raajaa. He is in both lines of desceut 
illustrious, and hath acquired all the knowledge of his Father. 


* Slokes—stanzas, commonly, but erroneously written Ashlogues. 





— 





AN ENQUIRY RELATIVE TO THE MORAL AND 
POLITICAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE HUMAN 
SPECIES. | 


AN ORATION, DELIVERED IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, ON 
THE FOURTH OF JULY, BEING THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNI- 
VERSERY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


re _ BY ELIHU PALMER. 





Concluded from page 704A. 


The corrupt designs of Britain to enslave America being 
stinctly perceived, it was all that was necessary to excite 
the citizens of this country to vigorous action in defence of 
their liberties. They were roused by a sudden impulse, the 
elects of which circulated with the rapidity of electrical 
» ‘They said with a mighty voice, a voice that shall one 

br vane dteadful in the ears of every tyraut on earth, 
‘are not born to be enslaved by the corrupt govern- 
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ments of the trans-Atlantic world.” Lamenting the necessi- 
ty of war, and appealing to “ the Supreme Judge of the 
Universe for the rectitude of their intentions,” they « pledg- 
ed their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour,” for 
the defence of their dearest rights, and the security of their 
most important privileges. ‘hey armed with alacrity, and 
exhibited the most unexampled efforts. They shed. their 
blood and dissipated their treasure in the glorious contest, 
and liberty was triumphant in this Western world. 

In regard to the consequences which will eventually result 
from this important revolution, it is impossible to make an 
accurate calculation. But we already behold some of the 
effects which have flowed from this political contest. We 
behold them in the operations of the human mind—in the 
energy which has been displayed by the intellectual powers 
of man, and the consequent gradual decay of superstition 
and fanaticism—in progressive and extensive improvements 
exhibited. in the American country—in the cultivation of 
science, the discovery and application of principles, the 
more general diffusion of knowledge, and the melioration of 
that. unfortunate condition to which man by the tyrants of 
the earth has been devoted—in the French Revolution, an 
event ofthe most astonishing nature, and extremely dissimi- 
lar to any thing recorded on the page of ancient history, but 
which presents to afflicted humanity the consoling hope of 
sufferings alleviated or wholly destroyed. 

It is true that the philosophers and philanthropists of 
France, by their writings and dissemination of general prin- 
ciples, had been gradually preparing the way; and, when 
the contest between America and Britain commenced, the 
court of Versailles obeyed the sentiments of the nation with- 
out intending to gratify them. 

In addition to the previous preparations for this benefi- 
event, the impulse received by the French army 10 this 
ntry was transferred to the centre of France, and des- 
tism_received a shock destructive to its very existence; 
and communicated with a new energy, resulting from @ 
combination of operating causes, and especially the suffering 
<r ofa magnanimous nation. The throne of the ty- 
rant, and the instrument of tyranny, the Bastile, felt the just 
resentment of an injured people. They.commanded them to 
be demolished, and they were seen no more. They spake, 
and a new order of things presented itself to view. 

In vain have the despots of the earth combined to strangle 
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in its birth the child of freedom. Liberty is impelled to ac- 
tion by a righteous zeal uoknown to the slaves of kings. 
She walks erect in conscious dignity, and defies the insulting 

owers of her enemies. She moves with an energy divine, 
and proclaims happiness to the human species. : 

Nothing but the ardour and force attached to the cause of 
liberty would have sustained France in the perilous bour of 
her distress, convulsed as she was internally, and labouring 
under an unparalleled weight of despotic malignity, result- 
jug from the combined intentions of the corrupt courts of 
Europe. It is not difficult to discover the motives of action 
in the profligate despots of the Old World: but itis lamenta- 
ble and astonishing to observe a similar spirit actuating the 
minds and influencing the wishes of some of our American 
citizens. Whence this political apostacy, this derelictiou of 
good principles: in our own country? “ It is not,” says an 
excellent writer, “ because good principles have been vio- 
lated that they are to beabandoned.” Humanity deplores the 
cruel excesses which are attached to great and important 
revolutions: but the enemies of Freedom have charged 
these excesses to the wrong side of the account. They can- 
not, with justice, be charged to the true spirit of liberty; but 
to that wicked despotism which opposes the righteous pro- 
gress of general emancipation. If human nature, in the fer- 
vour of its anxiety to obtain the privileges of which it had 
been unjustly deprived, should exhibit a degree of resent- 
ment towards its oppressors, it is to be considered as a@ natu- 
ral result of that WEIGHT OF OPPRESSION under which man 
_ has groaned for so many ages. 

When the condition of France previous to the Revolution 
is considered, and the objects to be obtained and the means 
to be made use of for this purpose are brought into the cal- 
culation, the events to be deplored are not so numerous 
might have been expected. But admitting them to be 
numerous and shocking than the highest statement rep 
sents, this can produce no serious influence on the mind of 
the philanthropist, sincerely attached to the liberty and hap- 
piness of man. 

There is no price too great to pay for such inestimable 

lessings. The American citizen, who relinquishes bis at- 
fachment to the cause of liberty on this account, knows not 
how to distinguish between primary principles and the vici- 
- OUs actions of a turbulent individual; between political 
truth and the sinister machinations of a party. It is not an 
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uncharilable conjecture to suppose that those who indulge 
such violent resentments against the French nation, on ac- 
count of the EXCEssES of the revolution, are influenced } 
by other sentiments than those which are purely humane 
and benevolent; and that some secret attachment to the Bri- 
tish system of government has united itself with their politi- 
cal opinions. Nor is thisa mere conjecture; since it is evi- 
dent that those who feel the strongest attachment to the 
French Revolution are the most decidedly opposed to those 
measures of our Own government resembling the British 
schemes of policy; while, on the other hand, those who ad- 
vocate those measures are not observed to speak with much 
affection relative to the true interests of France. 

The virtuous citizen, attached to the interests of mankind, 
will admit with reluctance the political opinion that nations 
are incapable of governing themselves: but this opinion is 
indulged by some in our own country, who were not incon- 
siderable actors in our revolution. 

It is not our wish to criminate the intentions of man; 
therefore it is perhaps more charitable to call these errors of 
judgment, resulting from a wish to maintain a beneficial sta- 
bility in government. But, from the experience of future 
ages, the necessary data will be discovered on which a deci- 
sion of this kind must ultimately depend. In the mean 
time it is'the duty of every enlightened citizen to apply the 
force of his genius to the discovery and application of those 
fundamental! principles which are connected with the true in- 
terests and the progressive improvement of the human spe- 
cies. 

The political associations hitherto established in the 
world have had no just regard to the improvement of the ac- 
tive powers of man. They have served only to bury and 
ppress the operation of all his talents; they have not re- 
rded essentially any of the primary objects for which civil 
titutions are necessary; and they have established those 
vicious and injurious principles which have caused ruinous 
and destructive inequalities, degrading to the very existence 
of intellectual power, while the true interests of society have 
been concealed from the view of the multitude. 

The primary and fundamental objects of all civil and po- 
litical institutions are the preservation of personal and indivi- 
dual existence—the establishment of liberty on its true ba- 


sis, the principles of equality—the,security of the fruits of 


man’s industry, and of his pursuit of happiness in every pos 
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sible way, not inconsistent with the welfare of any member 
of the community—and also the free exercise of the mental 
faculties in the discovery, disclosure, and propagation of im- 
portant traths. 

These objects being essentially important in every asso- 
ciated body of men, the more perfectly a civil constitution 
secures and establishes them, the nearer it approaches the 
true point of political truth and perfection. Every code of 
fundamental laws, which departs from the actual attainment 
of the objects before-mentioned, infringes upon the teal liber- 
ty and happiness of every member of the community. 

To develope a plan which would secure to man all the 
improvements, and every enjoyment of which his nature is 
susceptible, is extremely difficult. The decisions of the 
strongest minds on this subject have been extremely diffe- 
rent; and the intellect of man is now anxiously enquiring in- 
to the best mode of organizing a civil or political constitu- 
tion, The enquiry is important, and deserves the most seri- 
ous attention. 

The political philosophers and the reflecting men of all 
countries are solicited to devote their talents to this useful 
and benevolent enquiry.. It is not to be presumed that in 
ny country man bas arrived at perfection in political sci- 
ence. It is true that many important and fundamental 
principles have been discovered and applied to the meliora- 
tion of the human condition: but much remains yet to be 
done to complete the work of human happiness. 

The American Constitutions are, undoubtedly, more per- 
fect than any others that ever were formed, the effects of 
which have been fully experienced. But will aay one dare 
fo say that there is no room left for improvement? Will pre- 
udice here step in with her usnal tenacity of opinion, and 


jar the door for ever against all future progressive A 






ments? Have we not seen what blind attachment w 
stowed for many ages upon the British government? 
shall Americans at this time exhibit similar imbecility and 
prejudice, by proclaiming impossibility of improvement in 
the primary arrangements of our political institutions? _ 

It onght to be perceived by reflecting men, that scientific 
og eieatiou are in their own nature indefinite; and that 
the discovery of principles, and the methods of application, 
Move on in an endless progression. That fondness which 
every parent feels for his own offspring is perhaps one cause 
why some American citizens admit with reluctance the pos- 
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sibility of farther improvements in the fundamental arrange. 
ments of our government. But attachment and truth aré 
different things; and a thousand causes may Operate to at- 
tach the human mind to a mis-sbapen and imperfect object, 
Nothing herein asserted is intended to depreciate the merits 
of those who formed the American constitutions, or to di- 
minish the beneficial effects resulting from their establish- 
ment. But it isa duty which we owe to ourselves, to our 
posterity, and to all human nature in future ages, to examine 
with a scrutinizing eye the nature and construction of our 
fundamental institutions; and to enquire with candour whe- 
ther there be any defect any opportunity of beneficial altera- 
tions. 

It seems to be an opinion pretty generally prevalent, that 
the exercise of the legislative power ought to be entrusted to 
different branches, and that it is unsafe to suffer it to be ex- 
ercised by one body alone. This may be a solemn and im- 
portant truth: but the candid political enquirer ought cer- 
tainly to be permitted to doubt it. On this question no pre- 
judices should be indulged. The grand object is liberty, and 
the establish ment of equal rights; and that government which 
will best secure these blessings is the best government. 

The first thought that occurs in this enquiry is, from what 
‘source did this principle in government proceed? It is in- 
terwoven into all the American constitutions; and it is not 
difficult to perceive that it had its origin in the construc- 
tion of the British government, and certainly deserves no 
additional respect on this account. President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives, are the legitimate offspring of 
King, Lords, and Commons. It was the nature and con- 
struction of the one government that suggested the idea of 
a similar arrangement in the other. But this distribution of 


_ 


wers is not to be rejected om*#his account. If it is a 
teous distribution, it is of little consequence whence it 





+ ginated. But the investigation and: discussion pf this sub- 


ject rests upon the nature of the case, and the enquiry €X- 
tends itself on the grounds of political truth and general utl- 
lity, having reference to the distribution of legislative pow- 
ers only, without including the orgauic arrangements neces- 
sary to the executive and judiciary departments. Would 
not one branch in the legislature, if it were equally numerous 
with both branches, probably-possess as much wisdom, as 
extensive a knowledge of the interests of the country, 45 
much prudence and discretion, as if it were divided into 
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two houses? Does the division augment either the wisdom 
or the integrity of the members? Does it make them more 
patriotic in their intentions, more faithful to their constitu- 
ents, or more acute in the examination of interesting political 
subjects? Are they inspired by this division with a know- 
ledge of legislation, of which they otherwise must have been 
destitute? Does this confer upon them any new moral or 
mental powers by which the welfare of the country would 
be better secured and protected? Does this method of le- 
gislating subjugate the pride and tranquillize the passions of 
the human heart? Will this method exclude more effectu- 
ally the sinister motives and injurious schemes to which man 
is too.frequently disposed'to Yield hisassent? But it is con- 
tended that this arrangement aud this mode of legislation 
prevent that precipitancy which a single body would be apt 
to indulge. This objection is perhaps not substantiated by 
very satisfactory evidence, and goes upon the principle that 
a single body is necessarily tumultuous and passionate, 
while separate bodies could move with order and philoso- 
phic tranquillity. 

It is difficult to perceive how this should be the result, 
ubless the division conferred upon the members a greater 
portion of knowledge, a higher share of integrity, or a more 
effectual command of their temper and their passions. If 
the talents and the virtue of the members were exactly tbe 
same in the two cases under consideration, it is not easy to 
discover any benefits which could result from this separa- 
tion; on the contrary, these different branches necessarily 
excite the pride and the obstinacy of the members, and they 
frequently become opposed to each other for no other reason 
than that of shewing that they have the power of doing so. 
The protraction resulting from this circumstance answers no 
other purpose than that of increasing the expenditure of the 
public money. But it will perbaps be said that thee 
ment has been tried, and the knowledge derived from it sub- 
stautiates the opinion of a complex method of legislation. 
It is not true to say, that the experiment bas been fairly and 
extensively made; some partial experiments only have been 
made by some of the American States and by the French 
nation; but not of sufficient duration to form a final decision 
On so interesting a question. Besides, these experiments 
Were not made at those times and under those circumstances 
that ought to preclude the propriety of obtaining further in- 
formation on this subject. “The distressing period of a revo- 
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lution is not the time of making a fair experiment relative {o 
the effects of any given specific organization of a political 
constitution. Let the experiment be made in days of peace 
and public tranquillity, by an enlightened and free uation, 
and for a considerable length of time; and if the information 
resulting from such a trial militated against a simple mode 
of legislation, the enquiry and the contest ought tobe in- 
stantly relinquished by every friend to humanity. But till 
this period arrives it will not be thought unreasonable or 
useless to entertain some doubts relative to a final decision 
on this important subject. If the subject in the point of 
view in which it has been hitherto considered appears to be 
problematical, it becomes more capable of a positive deci- 
sion, when the enquiry is made whether the executive branch 
of goverument cught to have any share in legislation? It 
seems to be reposing too much confidence in the wisdom 
and opinion of one man, when that opinion is permitted to 
oppose itself to a majority of both the other branches of the 
legislature. If after a bill has undergone.a fair and full dis- 
cussion jin the two principal branches of the legistature, it is 
to be defeated by the negative voice of the executive alone, 
it is declaring in positive terms that the executive possesses 
more talents and virtue than all those members by whom the 
-bill was passed, and gives to the executive a despotic influ- 
ence degrading to the dignity and information of a free peo- 

le. It would perhaps be more consistent with the interest, 

onour, and information of a cultivated and enlightened na- 
tion to deprive the executive of all legislative influence or 
authority whatever, and trust to the general will and real 
knowledge of the majority of the nation. But on these 
points an obstinate tenacity of opinion does not at the pre- 
sent day become the true philanthropist or friend of man in 
any country. Science is every where extending itself, and 
wher experience will teach mankind the true ground of 
decision relative to this, and many other subjects, essentially 
interesting to the human race. Having disclosed the fore- 
going reflections, it now becomes our duty to enquire how 
the American revolution will probably affect the moral, sci- 
entific and political condition of the human species?—The 
hopes of man all centre in the power and activity of intellect, 
and to this fundamental source every specific amelioration 
must be attributed. The despotism of kings and priests 
trembles only when it is approached by the vigorous power 
of thought, and the efforts of a philosophic mind. 
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Tyrants oppose to each other the armies which they have 
subjugated to their will, but tyranny feels no shock: the 
power of the tyrant is not diminished, principles are not dis- 
covered, moral enquiry is excluded from the atténtion of all 
parties ; and scenes of carnage, and peace, alternately dis- 
tress and tranquillize the world, without its becoming either 
wiser or better. ‘The cruel ravages and intentions of all des- 

otic government bear no relation to any thing but the pride 
of the tyrant, or the misery of the subject: but the intellec- 
tual world in its exertions is productive of consequences to- 
tally different, and bearing an immediate reference to the 
moral happiness and progressive improvement of the human 
species. All the shackles which civil and ecclesiastical ty- 
rants have hitherto formed for the human mind have not 
been able totally to suppress its operations! some sparks of 
genius have been emitted from amidst the general darkness, 
in which the world has been enveloped, and the accumula- 
tion of science was gradually extending itself, while it was 
unperceived by those, whose ruin and just disgrace it was 
destined to effectuate. It was the developement of some 
few fundamental truths by strong and benevolent minds, that 
established the basis on which must be erected the future 
dignity, improvement, and happiness of the species. But 
the efforts of individual philosophers and philanthropists were 
destined to be aided by events which, in one point of view, 
are to be considered as the effects of their labours,-and in 
another as operating causes, producing new energy of intel- 
lect, productive of the most extensive benefits, and pointing 
toa new era of moral happiness. 

While tyrants viewed with astonishment the struggles of 
the new world, for the establishment of liberty, and while 
they perceived in this event nothing more than some imme- 
diate political consequences, the discerning philosopher made 
his calculation of effects upon a more extensive and compre- 
hensive view of the subject—he discovered the inevitable 
ruin and universal destruction of those unnatural institutions 
and corrupt principles which have so long disgraced the cha- 
racter of man, and robbed him of his highest happiness. It 
was these corrupt institutions, which made a renovation In 
the moral condition of man extremely necessary. The ig- 
Norance, the deception, and the crimes of priests had cor- 
Tupted and brutalized all human nature; and in order the 
more effectually to accomplish their wicked designs, they 
pretended to hold a high and social intercourse with celes- 
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tial powers, and to receive immediately from them the nmap. 
dates by which man was to be directed in his conduct 
These mandates were frequently inconsistent with social and 
natural morality! The consequence was that when these 
religious impostors had effectually established the Superna- 
tural scheme with dogmas and principles of a very extraor- 
‘dinary and awful nature, human virtue was considered of 
but little consequence, and the moral condition of man be- 
came truly deplorable. 

The reign of this moral despotism bas been if possible, 
more destructive to the human mind than the influence of 
civil tyranny. The latter being now considered by enlight- 
ened men as essentially erroneous and destructive, the for- 
mer of course will be subjected to a severe examination by 
the active operations of the human mind. It is not to te 
presumed, that men will long remain ignorant of their moral 
condition in nature, after being instructed in the principles 
of civil science. The moral condition of man will be as es- 
sentally renovated by the American revolution as his civil 
condition; and certainly it is equally necessary, and equally 
important that this should be done. The science of moral- 
ity is of all sciences the most necessary to the happiness of 
man: and it is totally impossible that he should reason well 
on this interestinz subject, while he is bound by the strong 
cords of superstition, and insulted by the unnatural religions, 
which the holy impostors of the world have exhibited to bis 
view. Nor is it possible that the human heart should be 
cordially attached to the practice of social virtue while it is 
under the destructive influence of a cruel and ferocious fana- 
ticism. But awakened by the energy of thought, inspired by 
the American revolution, man will find it consistent with bis 
inclination and his interest to examine all the moral relations 
of his nature, to calculate with accuracy the effects of his 
own’ moral energies ; and to relingu‘sh with elevated satis- 
faction, those supernatural schemes of superstition which 
have circumscribed the sphere of beneficial activity, for 
which Nature designed him. To overthrow those systems 
of error and imposition which have so long corrupted the 
morality of the human heart it is only necessary that man 
should take cognizance of their absurdity. When once he 
shall engage in a candid enquiry on this subject, and per- 
ceive that he is situated in a world of uinatural representa- 
tions ; he will return with cordiality to the dictates of pure 
reason, and the clear deductious of an uncorrupted under- 
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standing. A system of ethics out of the order of nature can- 
not for many ages obtain credence amongst a free and enlight- 
ened people. It is ignorance that is tenacious of supersti- 
tious systems of religion, and interest and bigotry step in to 
retard the progressive dissemination of the principles of na- 
tural morality. The corrupt governments of the ancient 
world are calculated to suppress all useful enquiries relative 
to the moral improvement of the species—church and state 
formed a villainous copartnership to rob man of all the 
moral excellencies of his character, and to blind his under- 
standing that he should not see the real principles which are 
connected with the attainment of the most exalted felicity. 
But the charm is broken, the clouds of mysticism are dis- 
persing, and the bright rays of iruth are about to illuminate 
the world. 

The scientific condition of the human race will not be less 
beneficially effected by the important revolution now under 
consideration. ‘The very nature of man’s individual exist- 
ence so essentially circumscribes the extent of his mental ac- 
tivity, that when the unnatural obstacles of despotism are 
super added, he becomes weak and incapable of elevated 
conceptions ; but we know not the extent of his energies 
under a system of moral and political liberty. And although 
weak by nature, his researches would be inconceivably use- 
ful, important and extensive, if he were not retarded in his 
progress by civil and religious despotism, and by those fears 
and distressing apprehensions which are interwoven with 
all unnatural and fanatic establishments. 

The pernicious effects of such cruel institutions have been 
constantly diminishing since the commencement of the Ame- 
Tican revolution, and their decrease and final destruction 
will be essentially accelerated by the revolution of France, 
and by many other revolutions, which will probably be con- 
Sequential upon that important event. The hopes of all 
good men are revived by a view of the present condition 
of the world; and France in the Old World will be the first 
born among many republics, destined to diffuse science and 
happiness over the eastern hemisphere. When man shall 
have no fears relative to the investigation of knowledge, 
and no obstacle to obstruct the beneficial activity of his fa- 
culties, he will subject the whole mundane system of exist- 
fnce to the energetic examination of bis intellectual pow- 
€rs. -All the relations of nature will be the subject of his 
enquiry; and the laws and principles of universal exist- 
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ence will alone circumscribe the extent of his mentat ac. 
quirements. 

The discoveries thus made by the force of his understand- 
ing will be applied to the practical concerns of life; a new 
train of consequences will appear to dissipate the ignorance 
and alleviate the misfortunes of associated existence—while 
that ancient order of things so long the cause of human mi- 
sery willbe found gradually to disappear, and the whole 
world will assume a new aspect, cheering to the heart, and 
animating to the mind, of every intelligent being. Say not 
that these are the dreams of delirium—the anticipation of 
unreasonable desires—No! the ground of such expectation 
is already established by the progressive improvements al- 
ready made. Future generations will rise up, and in read- 
ing the history of past ages will declare the whole to be fa- 
bulous, because in their view no such degraded state of 
society could ever have existed. 

To point out the vast variety of subjects on which the 
human mind will operate to enlarge the compass of know- 
ledge, would exceed the bounds of this inquiry; but it 
ought to be observed, that man, relinquishing the pursuits 
connected with fiction and fanaticism, will take nature and 
her laws as the real basis of all his reasoning ; and by pro- 
truding the power of intellect into this extensive field of 
real and important truths, be will be enabled to develope the 
primary principles by which all existence is influenced and 
governed. 

In regard to the political alterations and improvements 
among the human species the most animating prospect is 
exhibited to view. Nations begin to assume their natural 
dignity and force, and are about to declare eternal war 
against that detestable race of tyrants, so long the privileged 
—murderers and robbers of the earth. The despotic govern- 
ments of the whole world are tumbling into ruin: Reason 
has said with a mighty voice—they shall exist no longer.— 
She proclaims liberty to the whole earth, and she has 
pledged her strength and her reputation for the accomplisb- 
ment of the object. The liberty of nations will be founded 
on its only true basis the equal rights of man: and when 
this liberty shall have extended itself into every part of the 
globe, those national prejudices and animosities, which have 
so long disturbed the peace of society, will be destroyed, 
and a social and friendly intercourse will mutually influence 
the conduct of nations. That savage ferocity, which for so 
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many ages has stained the page of history, and covered the 
earth with human gore, will gradually diminish and finally 
disappear. Philantrophic affection will begin to animate 
the hearts of all people, and a civility of intercourse will be 
reckoned among the most powerful causes of ameliorating 
the condition of man. 
Among those causes of human improvement, (says the 
celebrated Condorcet) that are of most importance to the 
general welfare, must be included, the total annihilation of 
the prejudices which have established between the sexes an 
jnequaiity of rights, fatal even to the party which it favours. 
Jn vain might we search for motives by which to justify 
this principle, in difference of physical organization, of in- 
fellect, or of moral sensibility. It had at first no other ori- 
gin but abuse of strength, and all the attempts which have 
sin¢e been made to support it are idle sophisms. 
“The people being now enlightened, and having resumed 
the right of disposing for themselves of their blood and 
their treasure, will learn by degrees to regard war as the 
most dreadful of all calamities, the most terrible of all crimes. 
The first wars that will be superseded, will be those into 
which the usurpers of sovereignty have hitherto drawn their 
subjects for the maintenance of rights pretendedly hereditary. 
—Nations will know, that they cannot becoMe conquerers 
without losing their freedom ; that perpetual confederations 
aré the only meats of maintaining their independence; that 
their object should be security, and not power. By degrees, 
commercial prejudices will die away; a false mercantile 
interest will lose the terrible power of imbruing the earth 
with blood, and of ruining nations under the idea of enrich- 
ing them. As the people of different countries will at last 
be drawn into closer intimacy, by the principles of politics 
and morality, as each, for his own advantage, will invite 
foreigners to an equal participation of the benefits which it 
may have derived either from nature, or its own industry, 
all the causes which produce envious, and perpetual nation- 
al animosities, will one by one disappear, and will no more 
furnish to warlike insanity either fuel or pretext.” 
__ The nations of the earth having learned by experience the 

fatal consequences, that are connected with this warlike and 
ferocious disposition will turn from these horrid scenes with 
emotions of disgust, and seek in the establishment of peace 
that tranquillity of which for so many ages they have been 
unjustly deprived. 
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The human mind relieved at length from the pressure of 
innumerable misfortunes will discover in the constitution of 
nature those principles on which its real happiness must be 
ultimately founded... When this period of peace and na- 
tional happiness shall arrive, the writings of the philoso- 
phers and philanthropists of the present day will be found to 
bear a strong relation to the progressive improvement and 
real welfare of the human species; and although su perstition, 
from her dark and gloomy abodes, may hurl her envenom- 
ed darts, yet the names of Paine, Volney, Barlow, Condor- 
cet, and Godwin will be revered by posterity, and these 
men will be ranked among the greatest benefactors of the 
human race. The time is undoubtedly approaching when 
the dreams of fonaticism, the crimes of superstition, and the 
detestable actions of civil tyrants, will disappear for ever; 
when man, elevated to the true point of natural dignity, shall 
develope from the system of nature, the fundamental princi- 
ples of his real felicity, when truth alone shall be the object 
of intellectual power, and social virtue the object of the hu- 
man heart, and when the benevolent effects of reason, sci- 

ence, and’true philosophy shall extend over the face of the 


whole earth, and render happy the great family of man- 
kind! Be, : 
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